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LONDON. 


Black in the midnight lies the city vast. 
Its dim horizon from my window high 
Isee, shut in beneath a misty sky 
Red with the light a million lamp-fires cast 
Up from the humming streets. And now at last 
With lessening roar the weary wheels go by ; 
At last sleep drowns the din and revelry. 
Now wakes the solemn visionary Past, 
Peopled with spirits of the mighty dead, 
Whose names are London’s glory and her shame, 
Seers, poets, heroes, martyrs — deathless lives 
Long blazoned in the chronicles of fame. 
The inglorious Present veils its dwarfish head ; 
England’s ideal life alone survives! 
C. P. Crancu, in The American. 
London, July 5, 1880. 
Ae WSS 


SCHUMANN ON STRINGED QUARTETS 
(1838).1 


SIXTH QUARTET MORNING. 
(Continued from page 178.) 
LEON DE St. LUBIN. First Grand Quintet for two Vio- 
lins, two Violas, and Violoncello, E-flat major.—Opus 38. 

L. CHERUBINI. Quartet for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello, No. 2 in C-major. 

Judging from his music, I imagine the first- 
named composer to be an emigrant, one who 
has left his own country either voluntarily or 
of necessity, has chosen a new fatherland, 
and adopted its speech and customs. His 
quintet is a mixture of French and German 
blood, not without resemblance to Meyerbeer’s 
music ; Meyerbeer, we know, borrows from ey- 
ery European nation for his works of art, and 
itis impossible to say what he may yet bring 
back with him when he undertakes a journey 
(similar to Spontini’s composition-tour through 
England), among the Bushmen, for his own 
inspiration to new creations, and to inspire 
others with these. However, I praise my 
mother tongue, when spoken with purity, for 
its resonance, power, and capability of ex- 
pression; but I cannot blame an emigrant 
like St. Lubin, because he is not yet perfectly 
master of it; I, on the contrary, respect his 
endeavors. This quintet does not leave a 
completely elevating impression behind it; 
we are drawn hither and thither, without 
gaining a firm foothold. The most striking 
point is its lack of original invention ; what- 
ever in it is most deeply touching seems to 
me borrowed, or else suggests a model; and 
where the composer gives us his own ideas, 
he does so in a vague and general way. Thus 
the beginning is, at bottom, that of Mozart’s 
G-minor symphony ; the first theme of the 
last movement is a Rossinian idea from 
“Tell ” ; the second has a Beethoven thought 
from the A-major symphony at its founda- 
tion. I cannot point to the source of the 





1 From Music and Musicians. Essays and Criticisms, 

by ROBERT SCHUMANN. Translated, edited, annotated by 
‘ANNY RAYMOND RITTER. Second Series. (New York, 

Edward Schuberth & Co. London, Wm. Reeves. 1880.) 


scherzo; but it is not remarkable. In the 
adagio, I first had a clear idea how far the 
composer can go; here, where the lord of 
provision and treasure first generally reveals 
his inward life, things looked sadly dull. On 
the other hand, the quintet betrays an easy 
and rapid pen, much feeling of form and ac- 
quaintance with harmony. Still, after listen- 
ing to it, I longed to cry out, ‘ Music, music, 
give me music!” 

We turned to the next piece in a very 
chilly mood; but we were scarcely encircled 
by Cherubini’s handiwork ere we forgot the 
preceding. ‘This second quartet seems to me 
to have been written long before the first one 
in the same collection, and perhaps even be- 
fore the symphony, which, if I am not mis- 
taken, pleased so little on its first performance 
in Vienna, that Cherubini refused to publish 
it, and afterwards transformed it into a quar- 
tet. And thus a double failure has arisen; 
for if the music, as a symphony, sounded too 
much like a quartet, the quartet is too sym- 
phonic. Iam opposed to all such remould- 
ing; it seems to me an offence against the 
divine first inspiration. I recognize in its 
simplicity (which quality distinguishes Cher- 
ubini’s older compositions from his later ones), 
its earlier origin. To be sure, if the master 
himself should enter and say, ‘“ You err, 
friend; these quartets were written at the 
same period, and originally nothing but quar- 
tets,” I should be defeated. Therefore my 
remarks must only be accepted as suppositions 
and suggestions to further thought in others. 
On the whole, this work is raised sufficiently 
above the level of contemporary publications, 
above all that Paris has lately sent us; and 
it would be impossible for anything of the 
kind to be produced by any writer who had 
not earnestly studied, thought, and written 
for a long series of consecutive years. ‘Some 
dry passages worked out by the understand- 
ing alone are to be found here, as in most of 
Cherubini’s works, but also much that is in- 
teresting,— contrapuntal refinement, an imi- 
tation; something that gives matter for 
thought. The scherzo and the last move- 
ment contain the greatest amount of swing 
and masterly life. The adagio has a highly 
original A-minor character, something Pro- 
vencal and romance-like; its charms reveal 
themselves more and more on frequent hear- 
ing. The close is of that kind in which one 
prepares to listen again, while yet knowing 
that the end is near. In the first movement, 
we meet with reminiscences of Beethoven’s 
B-flat major symphony, an imitation between 
violin and viola, like the one in that sym- 
phony between fagotto and clarinet ; and at 
the principal retrogression in the middle, we 
have the same figure as that at the same 
place in the same Beethoven symphony. But 
these movements differ so greatly in character 
that the resemblances will strike few persons. 

Towards the close of this morning of music, 
we set to work at a manuscript quartet that 
had been sent to us, The at first serious 
faces gradually acquired an ironical expres- 
sion, until all began to titter uncontrollably, 
while all the players’ bows appeared to dance 





up and down. A Goliath among the Philis- 


tines stared at us from this quartet. We 
have really no advice to offer its composer, 
who certainly has scored his work according 
to his powers; but we heartily thank him for 
the good-humor of which he was the cause in 
our assembly. 


PRIZE QUARTET,—BY JULIUS SCHAPLER. 

Here is truly German ill-luck! royal mis- 
fortune! One invents a prize quartet, one 
writes it down, one prints the score, — and, 
lo! even on the title-page there is an error of 
the press in the very name of the composer! 
This stands Schabler in the place of Schap- 
ler. However, it does not injure the work 
itself. We must first praise the judge who 
found out that this was more than a merely 
good, and, according to form and grammati- 
cal law, a correct composition, and then the 
judged, who has given us more than a merely 
good work. The mere choice of a quartet 
form by those who offered the prize was a 
good one. First, because the form being in 
itself noble, leads us to attribute consider- 
able cultivation beforehand to the combatants, 
and secondly, because that form seemed to 
have come to a full stop. Who does not 
know Haydn’s, Mozart’s, Beethoven’s quar- 
tets, and who dare throw a stone at them? 
Though it is an indisputable proof of the 
indestructible vitality of those creations, that, 
after the lapse of half a century, they still 
delight all hearts, it is no good sign for the 
recent artistic generation, that in so long a 
period of time nothing to be compared to 
these has been since created. Onslow alone 
found an echo, and after him Mendelssohn, 
whose aristocratico-poetic nature was especi- 
ally fitted to this musical form; while in 
Beethoven’s later quartets, beyond and out- 
side all these, treasures may be found which 
the world scarcely yet knows, and amid which 
we may mine for years to come. 

We Germans are, therefore, not poor in 
quartets ; but very few among us have known 
how to augment the existing capital. We 
must, therefore, praise the Mannheim Musi- 
cal Society for bestirring themselves on the 
subject, and rejoice, since the idea has brought 
forth fruit. Judgments regarding Schapler’s 
quartet vary much; but they agree in con- 
sidering it as something out of the common, 
sometbing that is not to be understood at the 
first glance. 

Those who are acquainted with Beetho- 
ven’s later works will express themselves 
differently. This romantic humor has pro- 
duced its effect on the young artist, and as he 
is himself a remarkable player and connois- 
seur of the instruments for which he wrote, he 
was safe on one side, at least, from utter 
failure or extravagance. No one can deny 
that the quartet displays, above all things, 
aspiration towards fine form. This is seen, 
pure and firm, in the first movement, and, in 
the second, in the humoristic and in no way 
distorted relations. But the outlines of the 
adagio are paler. The last movement, how- 
ever, corresponds, up to the somewhat hasty 
retrogression, to the first one, in sharp cut 
and regularity. ‘Thus the form of this quar- 
‘tet is less uncommon than its intellectual 
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meaning. Here, we feel at once, we are ad- 
dressed by a very different man from the ordi- 
naryrun of men. The judgment of a Philis- 
tine confuses all things; he calls everything 
that he does not understand romantic, and 
only sees encouraging symptoms of a return- 
ing pig-tail epoch in what is clear to his 
understanding. Therefore we rejoice in the 
prize quartet judgment, that it was able to 
recognize a new and a novelty-promising 
artist, and that, in spite of the somewhat 
tempestuous character of the composition, it 
was not measured by school-master rule. 
Unfortunately I have not heard it per- 
formed. But it spoke sympathetically to me, 
and I found no dark passage in it. I could 
not give the preference to any one number ; 
each seemed inwardly related to the other. 
Its character may be described in a few words : 
A somewhat pensively elegiac mood rises 
through tranquil gravity, and then humorous- 
ness, to a bold, energetic desire for action. 
Music already possesses a composition contain- 
ing a similar progression of feeling, and that in 
no less a work than Beethoven’s A-minor quar- 
tet. A mind of no ordinary cast expresses this 
again here in its own way, and it is well worth 
while to become familiar with this manner. 
We hail the work as a thoughtful, original 
one, and we direct the attention of German 
quartet societies to it. But its composer must 
not stand still; he must give us still further 
proof of that mood of active power in which 
we now find him. “To win the prize in the 
contest, one must not stand still and reflect,” 
he has given out as his own motto; and there 
are yet other and loftier contests. Good for- 
tune has already been friendly to him for 
once; let him understand and make use of 


his success. FLORESTAN. 





STRING QUARTETS. 


“ Pictures from Life,” ina cycle of 


H. HimscHBAcu. 
First 


Quartets for Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello. 
Quartet.—Opus 1. 

J. J. H. VERHULST. Two Quartets for Viola, &¢.— 
Opus 6. 

Two of the above quartets were spoken of 
as manuscripts, by us, some time ago. We 
hailed them both, each in a different manner, 
as the first great result of talented aspiration, 
and signalized the former as original and po- 
etic, while the lively and picturesque charac- 
teristics of the young Hollander awakened 
no less sympathy within us. 

Since that time both of these young artists 
have industriously continued their labors; 
one is well known, his name has speedily at- 
tained publicity, as he is director of a concert 
society. The position of the other is some- 
what more difficult; what cares the world for 
the poet’s study, unless it is to be found in 
the exposed facade of a palace? And, there- 
fore, only this one of his compositions has 
heretofore appeared, his first, a cycle of quar- 
tets which he entitles “ Pictures from Life,” 
and prefaces with mottoes from Goethe’s 
“* Faust.” 

It is probable that many of our readers 
will feel anxious to examine the first work of 
the young man who has often spoken to them 
in our paper, and who must be at least partly 
known to them through many boldly an- 
nounced opinions. The highest things will 

















be expected from him; he will be measured 
according to the standard by which he judged 
others. And those who start with this deter- 
mination will find much to object to in him. 
But if we are able to judge separately the 
critical and the creative artist within him, we 
shall not be able to deny him the sympathy 
that every character that endeavors to hew 
out its own path merits to the utmost. He 
cares not to flatter or fascinate; his very 
mottoes frankly speak out his meaning: “ No 
dog would care to live longer so,” and, ‘I 
greet thee, thou single phial, whom I take 
down reverentially, honoring human art and 
intellect in thee.” Yet let no one draw back 
from his music as from something inimical to 
humanity or existence, and let no one dive too 
deeply into it, in the endeavor to discover 
whether or not it reflects Faust’s discourse, 
word for word. If we are not mistaken, the 
mottoes were added when the composition 
was finished. The composer probably found 
in them something generally allied to his 
already expressed mood of mind; and indeed, 
they only really suit the character of the first 
movement; the others, though sufficiently 
serious, exhibit less wildly melancholy phys- 
iognomies, and hold fast to the recognized 
characteristics of such movements. 

The composer certainly spoke from his 
heart ; a lively impulse of inventiveness may 
be unmistakably discerned in every number 
of his quartets. Compared to the superficial 
aims of other young composers, his, at least, 
possess a character that demands respect, if 
there is not even something sublime in them. 
We see everywhere that he is determined to 
be called a poet, and that he, therefore, tries 
to withdraw from mere stereotyped form ; 
Beethoven’s last quartets appear to him as 
the beginning of a new poetic era, and he 
desires to continue this; Haydn and Mozart 
lie too far behind him. He has much in com- 
mon with Berlioz; bold desire to create, a 
preference for grand forms, a poetical disposi- 
tion, an inclination to despise what is anti- 
quated, and, like Berlioz, he also received the 
early education of a physician, and only 
wholly devoted himself to music at the age 
of twenty. This last circumstance is worth 
remark. He who begins to study his occupa- 
tion early becomes sooner master of it, and 
youth alone is favorable to the development 
of certain mechanical powers. But our young 
artist does not seem to have enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of an early and correct guidance. 
To be sure, he has devoted other powers to 
the service of the Muses, and a many-sided 
cultivation such as is not always found among 
his caste. He is well versed in the history 
and poetry of many lands, and he takes a 
lively interest in the struggle of to-day. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that a youth so 
advanced in the knowledge of other things, 
does not exactly begin at the A B C of mu- 
sic, when he wishes to discourse and poetize 
freely. Many things succeed in the first fresh 
start; here and there, however, the faulty 
schooling of the musician betrays itself, and 
disturbs us with a feeling such as that caused 
by errors of orthography in a letter that is, 
notwithstanding, written intelligently. Yet 








we must confess that we have experienced 
the same feeling sometimes in the case of 
Berlioz. We do not care to cite every sepa- 
rate passage in the quartets in which any 
musician will perceive the still unfinished 
artist. The thoroughly German character of 
the whole work stands far above its execu- 
tion. There is thought and truth in these 
pictures from life, and perhaps those yet to 
come, which are to complete the cycle, will 
display that mastery yet lacking. In the 
meanwhile, we assure him that we love the 
aspirations of youth, and Beethoven, who 
struggled even with his last breath, is to us 
a noble example of human grandeur; but in 
the fruit-gardens of Mozart and Haydn, stand 
heavily-laden trees that we cannot easily 
overlook, unless we deny ourselves, to our 
own injury, as elevated an enjoyment as may 
be vainly sought elsewhere in the world, and 
to which, after useless searchings and wan- 
derings, many return,— but, alas! too late, 
with frozen hearts that can enjoy no longer, 
and with trembling hands that have lost the 
power of construction. 

The other young artist named above has 
looked far deeper into those fruit-gardens ; 
we see that he is happy in his vocation of mu- 
sician; above all, he demands music, fine 
tones ; he broods over no Faustian by-fancies. 
Already, in a description of one of his over- 
tures, we gave an idea of the style of his 
talent and of his promising disposition ; we 
scarcely know what further to add to what 
we said then. As a quartettist he displays 
uncommon talents; he comprehends the real 
character of this form, he endeavors to sus- 
tain every partindependently, and these wind 
and cross each other in an interesting man- 
ner ; but a sort of symphonic fury overcomes 
him here and there, as if he were trying to 
force the modest four beyond their natural 
limits into orchestral effects. The quartet 
No. 2 was composed first, and is written in 
A-flat major, a key hitherto almost unused in 
the quartet; and it has its difficulties. In 
form and succession of movements, it endeav- 
ors to follow the older masters as models. 
Cheerfulness and enjoyment of life predomi- 
nate in its character, which is only clouded 
here and there by exhibitions of a more 
thoughtful earnestness. 

Its melodic treatment displays no decidedly 
original stamp ; a few lively outbreaks remind 
us of Mendelssohn. The pure construction 
of the periods, and their often artistic involu- 
tions, are throughout praiseworthy. The 
entire work, if well studied and performed, 
can only produce a favorable impression. 
The second quartet, in D-minor, creates a 
still more agreeable one. Both seem to have 
been written at the same period, or in imme- 
diate succession, and the works contain some 
resemblances ; but the composer moves more 
easily and cleverly in the second — to which 
result the easier key no doubt contributed. 
The first movement rushes hastily by; it 
breaks off too suddenly, too much as if the 
composer had at once lost pleasure in his 
work. In the adagio he rises to a more joy- 
ful elevation of mind. The third and fourth 
measures certainly remind us of a theme of 
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Mozart’s in “Don Juan;” but as fresh a 
vein of inventiveness runs through the whole 
piece, notwithstanding, as is only possible in 
youth ; and certain little harmonic surprises 
render it quite peculiarly attractive. The 
scherzo moves gaily, spite of the minor key, 
and the bolder its performance, the greater 
will be its effect. The last movement begins, 
almost note for note, like the last of the 
“Eroica” symphony. Did this escape the 
composer’s observation? If not, why did 
he allow it to remain? But soon an orig- 
inal idea dances out, ’cello and viola be- 
gin to beckon, and the merry sport goes 
bravely on. The knot grows more and more 
intricate, and threatens to become entangled. 
The whole finally resolves itself well enough, 
closing in clear major, somewhat bombasti- 
cally, but not so much so as to make us angry 
with the composer. We must highly recom- 
mend the endeavors of this young artist to 
the world’s favorable opinion. The truly 
vital part of a work cannot be pointed out 
in words; therefore, those who would know 
it, must themselves play and listen. Let the 
composer show himself soon again on a 
ground where it is not easy to find footing ; 
above all outward success, he must value that 
inward gain, which every exercise of power 
in difficulties bears within itself, and the 
consequence of which is certain to prove ben- 
eficial to the artist in every other labor. 
scecesiinaamn 


ABOUT OVERTURES.! 


Overture (Fr. Ouverture, Ital. Overtura), i. e., 
Opening. This term was originally applied to the 
instrumental prelude to an opera, its first impor- 
tant development being due to Lulli, as exempli- 
fied in his series of French operas and ballets, 
dating from 1672 to 1686. The earlier Italian 
operas were generally preceded by a brief and 
meagre introduction for instruments, usually called 
Sinfonia, sometimes Toccata, the former term 
having afterwards become identified with the 
grandest of all forms of orchestral music; the 
latter having been always more properly (as it 
soon became solely) applied to pieces for keyed in- 
struments. Monteverde’s opera, “ Orfeo ” (1608), 
commences with a short prelude of nine bars, 
termed “Toccato,” to be played three times 
through; being, in fact, little more than a mere 
preliminary flourish of instruments. Such small 
beginnings became afterwards somewhat ampli- 
fied, both by Italian and French composers; but 
only very slight indications of the Overture, as a 
composition properly so-called, are apparent 
before the time of Lulli, who justly ranks as an 
inventor in this respect. He fixed the form of 
the dramatic prelude, the overtures to his operas 
having not only served as models to composers for 
nearly a century, but having also been themselves 
extensively used in Italy and Germany as preludes 
to operas by other masters. Not only did our 
own Purcell follow this influence; Handel also 
adopted the form and closely adhered to the 
model furnished by Lulli, and by his transcendent 
genius gave the utmost development and musical 
interest attainable in an imitation of what was so 
entirely conventional. The form of the Overture 





soll ich dich denn sehen. 


The development of the ballet and of the opera 
having been concurrent, and dance-pieces having 
formed important constituents of the opera itself, 
it was natural that the dramatic prelude should 
include similar features, and no incongruity was 
thereby involved, either in the overture or the 
serious opera which it heralded, since the dance- 
music of the period was generally of a stately, 
even solemn kind. In style, the dramatic over- 
ture of the class now referred to, like the stage- 
music which it preceded, and indeed all the secular 
compositions of the time, had little, if any, dis- 
tinguishing characteristic to mark the difference 
between the secular and sacred styles. Music 
had been fostered and raised into the importance 
of an art by the Church, to whose service it had 
long been almost exclusively applied, and it re- 
tained a strong and pervading tinge of serious 
formalism during nearly a century of its earliest 
application to secular purposes, even to those of 
dramatic expression. 

As regards the overture, then, Handel perfected 
the form first developed by Lulli, but cannot be 
considered as an inventor and grand originator, 
such as he appears in his sublime sacred choral 
writing. 

Hitherto, as we have said, the dramatic over- 
ture had no special relevance to the character and 
sentiment of the work which it preceded. The 
first step in this direction was taken by Gluck, 
who was for some time contemporaneous with 
Handel. It was he who first perceived, or at 
least realized, the importance of rendering the 
overture to a dramatic work analogous in style to 
the character of the music whichis to follow. In 
the dedication of his Alceste, he refers to this 
among his other reforms in stage composition. 
The French score of Alceste includes, besides the 
invariable string quartet, flutes, oboes, a clari- 
net, and three trombones. Even Gluck, however, 
did not always identify the overture with the 
opera to which it belonged, so thoroughly as was 
afterwards done by including a theme or themes 
in anticipation of the music which followed. Still, 
he certainly rendered the orchestral prelude what, 
as a writer has well said, a literary preface should 
be — “something analogous to the work itself, so 
that we may feel its want asa desire not else- 
where to be gratified.” His overtures to Alceste 
and Iphigénie en Tauride run continuously into 
the first scene of the opera, and the latter is per- 
haps the most remarkable instance up to that time 
of special identification with the stage music which 
it heralds, inasmuch as it is a distinct foreshadow- 
ing of the opening storm scene of the opera into 
which the prelude is merged. Perhaps the finest 
specimen of the dramatic overture of the period, 
viewed as a distinct orchestral composition, is that 
of Gluck to his opera, [phigénie en Aulide. 

The influence of Gluck on Mozart is clearly to 
be traced in Mozart’s first important opera, [do- 
meneo (1781), the overture to which, both in 
beauty and power, is far in advance of any pre- 
vious work of the kind; but, beyond a general 
nobility of style, it has no special dramatic char- 
acter that inevitably associates it with the opera 
itself, though it is incorporated therewith by its 


continuance into the opening scene. In his next 


i . oi ~ . sae tie 
work, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (1782), 


Mozart has identified the prelude with the opera 
by the short incidental Andante movement, antici- 
patory (in the minor key) of Belmont’s aria, Hier 
In the overture to his 


of Lulli’s time consisted of a slow Introduction, Nozze di Figaro (1786), he originally eontem- 
generally repeated, and followed by an Allegro in| plated a similar interruption of the Allegro by a 
the fugued style, and occasionally included a} short, slow movement —an intention afterwards 


movement in one of the many dance-forms of the | happily abandoned. 


period, sometimes two pieces of this description. 





1 From the article OVERTURE, in Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians. 





This overture is a veritable 


creation, that can only be sufficiently appreciated 
by a comparison of its brilliant outburst of genial 
and graceful vivacity with the vapid preludes to 











the comic operas of the day. In the overture to 
his Don Giovanni (1787), we have a distinct iden- 
tification with the opera by the use, in the intro- 
ductory Andante, of some of the wondrous music 
introducing the entry of the statue in the last 
scene. The solemn initial chords for trombones, 
and the fugal Allegro of the overture to Die 
Zauberflite may be supposed to be suggestive of 
the religious element of the libretto, and this may 
be considered as the composer’s masterpiece of 
its kind. Since Mozart’s time, the overture has 
adopted the same general principles of form 
which govern the first movement of a Symphony 
or Sonata, without the repetition of the first sec- 
tion. 

Reverting to the French school, we find a char- 
acteristic overture of Méhul’s, to his opera, La 
Chasse du Jeune Henri (1797), the prelude to 
which alone has survived. In this, however, as 
in French music generally of that date (and even 
earlier), the influence of Haydn is distinctly ap- 
parent. His symphonies and quartets had met 
with immediate acceptance in Paris — one of the 
former, indeed, entitled La Chasse, having been 
composed seventeen years before Méhul’s opera. 
Cherubini, although Italian by birth, belongs to 
France; for all his great works were produced 
at Paris, and most of his life was passed there. 
This composer must be specially mentioned as 
having been one of the first to depart from the 
pattern of the overture as fixed by Mozart. 
Cherubini, indeed, marks the transition point 
between the regular symmetry of the style of 
Mozart, and the coming disturbance of form 
effected by Beethoven. In the dramatic effect 
gained by the gradual and prolonged crescendo, 
both he and Méhul seem to have anticipated one 
of Rossini’s favorite resources. This is specially 
observable in the overture to his opera, Anacreon 
(1803). Another feature is the abandonment of 
the Mozartian rule of giving the second subject 
(or episode) first in the dominant, and afterwards 
in the original key, as in the symphonies, quartets 
and sonatas of the period. 

The next step in the development of the over- 
ture was taken by Beethoven, who began by fol- 
lowing the model left by Mozart, and carrying it 
to its highest development, as in the overture to 
the ballet of Prometheus (1800). In his other 
dramatic overtures, including those to Von Col- 
lin’s Coriolan (1807), and to Goethe’s Egmont 
(1810), the great composer fully asserts his inde- 
pendence of form and precedent. But he had 
done so still earlier, in the overture known as 
“ No. 3,” of the four which he wrote for his opera 
Fidelio. In this wonderful prelude (composed in 
1806), Beethoven has apparently reached the 
highest possible point of dramatic expression, by 
foreshadowing the sublime heroism of Leonora’s 
devoted affection for her husband, and indicating, 
as he does, the various phases of her grief at his 
disappearance, her search for him, his rescue by 
her from a dungeon and assassination, and their 
ultimate reunion and happiness. Here the stereo- 
typed form of overture entirely disappears; the 
commencing scale passage, in descending octaves, 
suggesting the utterance of a wail of despairing 
grief, leads to the exquisite phrases of the Adagio 
of Florestan’s scene in the dungeon, followed by 
the passionate Allegro which indicates the heroic 
purpose of Leonora. This movement, including 
the spirit-stirring trumpet-call that proclaims the 
rescue of the imprisoned husband, and the whole 
winding up with a grandly exultant burst of joy, 
—these leading features, and the grand develop- 
ment of the whole, constitute a dramatic prelude 
that is still unapproached. In No. 1 of these- 
Fidelio overtures (composed 1807) he has gone 
still further in the use of themes from the opera 
itself, and has employed a phrase which occurs in 


Florestan’s Allegro, to the words An angel Leo 
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nora, in the coda of the overture, with very fine 
effect. 

While in the magnificent work just described, 
we must concede to Beethoven undivided pre- 
eminence in majesty and elevation of style, the 
palm, as to romanticism and that powerful ele- 
ment of dramatic effect, “local color,’ must be 
awarded to Weber. No subjects could well be 
more distinct than those of the Spanish drama 
Preciosa (1820) ; the wild forest legend of North 
Germany, Der Freischiitz (1821); the chivalric 
subject of the book of Euryanthe (1823); and 
the bright Orientalism of Oberon (1826). The 
overtures to these are too familiar to need specific 
reference; nor is it necessary to point out how 
vividly each is impressed with the character and 
tone of the opera to which it belongs. In each 
of them Weber has anticipated themes from the 
following stage music, while he has adhered to 
the Mozart model in the regular recurrence of 
the principal subject and the episode. His admi- 
rable use of the orchestra is specially evidenced 
in the Freischiitz overture, in which the tremo- 
lando passages for strings, the use of the chalu- 
meau of the clarinet, and the employment of the 
drums, never fail to raise thrilling impressions of 
the supernatural. The incorporation of portions 
of the opera in the overture is so skilfully effected 
by Weber that there is no impression of patchi- 
ness, or want of spontaneous creation, as in the 
case of some other composers— Auber, for in- 
stance, and Rossini (excepting the latter’s Tell), 
whose overtures are too often like potpourris of 
the leading: themes of the operas, loosely strung 
together, intrinsically charming and _ brilliantly 
scored, but seldom, if ever, especially dramatic. 
Most musical readers will remember Schubert’s 
clever travestie of the last-named composer, in 
the Overture in the Italian Style, written off-hand 
by the former in 1817, during the rage for Ros- 
sini’s music in Vienna. 

Berlioz left two overtures to his opera of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, one bearing the name of the drama, 
the other called the Carnaval Romain, and usually 
played as an entracte. The themes of both are 
derived more or less from the opera itself. Both 
are extraordinarily forcible and effective, abound- 
ing with the gorgeous instrumentation and bizarre 
treatment which are associated with the name of 
Berlioz. 

Since Weber, there has beén no such fine ex- 
ample of the operatic overture, suggestive of, and 
identified with the subsequent dramatic action, as 
that to Wagner’s Yannhduser, in which, as in 
Weber’s overtures, movements from the opera 
itself are amalgamated into a consistent whole, 
set off with every artifice of contrast and with 
the most splendid orchestration. A noticeable 
novelty in the construction of the operatic over- 
ture is to be found in Meyerbeer’s incorporation 
of the choral Ave Maria into his overture to 
Dinorah (Le Pardon de Ploermel). 

In some of the modern operas, Italian and 
French (even of the grand and heroic class) the 
work is heralded merely by a trite and meagre 
introduction, of little more value or significance 
than the feeble Sinfonia of the earliest musical 
drama. Considering the extended development 
of modern operas, the absence of an overture of 
proportionate importance or (if a mere introduc- 
tory prelude) one of such beauty and significance 
as that to Wagner’s Lohengrin, is a serious defect, 
and may generally be construed into an evidence 
of the composer’s indolence, or of his want of 
power as an instrumental writer. Recurring to 
the comparison of a preface to an operatic over- 
ture, it may be said of the latter, as an author 
has well said of the former, that “it should invite 
by its beauty, as an elegant porch announces the 
splendor of the interior.” 

The development of the oratorio overture (as 





already implied) followed that of the operatic 
overture. Among prominent specimens of the 
former are those to the first and second parts of 
Spohr’s Last Judgment (the latter of which is en- 
titled Symphony) ; and the still finer overtures to 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul and Elijah, this last pre- 
senting the specialty of being placed after the 
recitative passage with which the work really 
opens. Mr. Macfarren’s overtures to his ora- 
torios of John the Baptist, The Resurrection, and 
Joseph, are all carefully designed to prepare the 
hearer for the work which follows, by employing 
themes from the oratorio itself, by introducing 
special features, as the Shofar-horn in John the 
Baptist, or by general character and local color, 
as in Joseph. The introduction to Haydn’s Crea- 
tion, a piece of “ programme music,” illustrative of 
Chaos, is a prelude not answering to the condi- 
tions of an overture properly so-called, as does 
that of the same composer’s Seasons, which, how- 
ever, is rather a cantata than an oratorio. 
(Conclusion in next number.] 
——@——_— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(Epreus Tyrannus. Harvard University has 
decided, it seems, in emulation of Oxford, to enact 
an ancient Greek tragedy, and has chosen Sopho- 
cles’s Gdipus Tyrannus for the occasion, which will 
be some time during the present academic year. 
Those having charge of the work— they are said 
to be signally competent — expect to excel in com- 
pleteness of detail the production of schylus’s 
Agamemnon at Oxford last spring. They have 
already finished the score for the first chorus, and 
the parts have been assigned. The choruses will 
all be sung, and the dance to accompany them may 
also be attempted. A play by Sophocles may be 
the best choice of Greek tragedy that could be 
made, for his writings are almost universally re- 
garded as the perfection of the Attic drama. He 
has been called the high priest of humanity. He 
made tragic poetry an actual reflex of the mind 
and heart, and showed the moral significance of 
human action. His works are declared to be a 
happy medium between the indefinite and sombre 
supernaturalism of Eschylus and the too familiar 
scenes and frequent bombast of Euripides. Antigone 
or Electra might be better adapted, or less un- 
adapted, to modern representation than (£dipus 
Tyrannus, which is, however, ranked by many critics 
as the finest of his seven extant tragedies. Asa 
classic performance, the rendering of the play will 
be curious and interesting to scholars; but as a 
drama, in any modern sense, it will be well-nigh 
grotesque. It would be amusing if the author 
could be present at the Harvard representation. 
He is reputed to have been one of the most ami- 
able and contented of mortals. But he would, we 
query, be greatly irritated to find that he could not, 
as we venture to say he could not, understand a 
single word of his own immortal composition. The 
late Professor C. C. Felton, considered the best 
Greek scholar in this country, with few equals any- 
where, paid a visit the latter part of his life to 
Athens, and was unable, as he said himself, to make 
any body comprehend the simplest Greek phrase. 
Although Romaic is quite different from the old 
Greek, it is founded on that, and it might be sup- 
posed there would be enough in common between 
the two to make the latter somewhat intelligible to 
the ears of contemporaneous Grecians. But there 
is not, apparently. There is no rational doubt, if 
Demosthenes were now extant, that he would not 
understand a syllable of Greek,as taught anywhere 
at present, any more readily than he would under- 
stand Choctaw or Tammany English— New York 
Times. 





Giuck anp Waener. In the chapter devoted 
to Gluck in his Moderne Oper, Eduard Hanslick 
speaks of Richard Wagner’s additions to the score 
of Iphigenia in Aulis. The criticism is very favor- 
able, and the good opinion expressed gains emphasis 
from the fact that Hanslick is one of Wagner’s 
most bitter opponents. The article was written 
anent a performance of Iphigenia in Vienna during 








1867. Dr. Hanslick’s remarks are as follows: 
“Richard Wagner’s work on the score of [phigenia 
in Aulis contributed not a little to the genuine suc- 
cess of the opera. The revision shows the hand of 
a master, both in the change made and in what was 
allowed to remain unaltered. We perceive a con- 
servative appreciation of what was characteristic 
in the past, and a lucid perception of modern re- 
quirements. We know that many voices, and among 
them voices of sufficient prominence to arrest our 
attention, are continually protesting against the 
modernizing of important works. Their protest 
would be just if it concerned an historical concert 
or a performance before antiquarians. But it is a 
different matter when the real purpose is to intro- 
duce Gluck’s music with happy effect upon a modern 
public. In this case an intelligent and modest re- 
vision is not only permissible, but even necessary. 
Of course, critics cut a better figure when they cry 
out against the slightest alteration, and lament the 
sacrifice of a note’as an irretrievable loss. But the 
practical musician who leads a Gluck opera to 
victory, with the sacrifice of a few external proper- 
ties, does more for Gluck than the purists who 
watch its failure from their classic heights. Wag- 
ner had to work in a good many directions. In the 
first place we owe him a new translation of the 
French libretto, and, as regards the recitatives, the 
restoration of proper form and meaning which had 
disappeared in the usual miserable translation. 
Then he strengthened the instrumentation where 
it was too sparse and monotonous for modern hear- 
ing. Iphigenia in Aulis needed this strengthening in 
particular, for in it Gluck avoided the trombones 
which we have heard so effectively in Orpheus and 
Alcestis !” 





WELLESLEY CoLLEGE. A contributor to the 


Advertiser, writes: 

So much has been written and said of Wellesley 
College, its praises have been so often repeated, 
that nothing new can be added; still the impression 
made by such an institution is always deep and 
fresh. More than three hundred girls, more than 
thirty professors and teachers, all busy as bees; it 
is a little world in itself, and so advantageously 
placed, where, in a sense, there is only Nature and 
Wellesley College; and yet so near an active 
centre of intellectual life and growth as io be able 
to profit by all the advantages thus afforded. There 
are already many works of art, both in the halls of 
the college and in the art gallery; nearly 20,000 
books in the library; a fine building nearly ready 
for occupation, to be entirely devoted to music, and 
built with special reference to its use, such as 
deafened walls and floors and double doors to the 
thirty-eight rooms for lessons and practice, and a 
hall for concerts and choral instruction. Courses 
of five years’ study in music and art have been 
added to the other courses laid out at the opening 
of the institution, and the scientific courses are 
equally comprehensive as well as the advantages 
for laboratory work. The new “Stone hall” will 
be ready for use in September, 1881, and will 
provide for a new class of students, that is, those 
who are already teachers and desire advanced 
studies. Much has been accomplished at Wellesley 
in the few years of its existence, and, since pro- 
gress seems to be its capital principal, and it has 
many friends ready to aid its realizations, one 
can safely say that as yet “the half has not been 
told.” C. E. C. 





In EARNEST. During a performance of Fidelio at 
the Town Theatre of Mayence, Herr Mann, the lead- 
ing baritone of the company, was about, in the charac- 
ter of the wicked Don Pizarro, to undergo the penalty 
of his evil deeds, the stage business requiring that he 
should be led away to confinement by two guards at a 
sign from the minister of State. The brace of supers 
told off for this duty were private soldiers, belonging 
to an artillery regiment in garrison at Mayence— two 
sturdy Brandenburgers, drilled and disciplined to a 
nicety. As they took up the position assigned to them 
on either side of Pizarro, previous to marching him off 
the stage, the chorist entrusted with the part of officer 
commanding the escort, whispered to them, ‘“‘Remem- 
ber, the man is a State prisoner; guard him carefully.” 
Obedient to orders, they led Pizarro away to his dress- 
ing-room, where he rapidly exchanged his theatrical 
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costume for private clothes, and, opening his door, was 
about to go home to supper as usual, when, to his 
amazement, he found his passage barred by a couple 
of crossed halberds. Indignantly inquiring of the in- 
flexible supers facing him with outstretched fveapons 
what they meant by interfering with his movements, 
he received the stolid reply that they had strict orders 
to guard him closely as a State prisoner, and that 
he must not attempt to leave his room. Some time 
elapsed before the accidental arrival on the spot of the 
stage manager, whose authority they were induced 
with difficulty to recognize, finally resulted in Mr. 
Mann’s emancipation from restraint. 





WAGNER’s NEW PAMPHLET. The title, Religion 
and Art, isa pure misnomer. There is in it little or 
nothing about art, and still less about religion; the 
brochure being devoted almost exclusively to the re- 
ligion of the stomach and the art of eating. Herr 
Wagner was, it seems, shocked during the Bayreuth 
performance by the hunger of the audience. Those 
who were present will not easily forget the fights for 
food, and Herr Wagner seems to be very much dis- 
gusted that his faithful followers cannot subsist en- 
tirely upon his music. A bold advertisement follows 
of the projected production of Parsifal in 1882, when 
Herr Wagner hopes his audience will renounce meat, 
and be content with ‘‘higher food,” that is to say, 
vegetables. Pages of his pamphlet are filled with 
fierce invectives against those who eat ‘‘ the corpses of 
murdered beasts,’’ with assertions that to flesh eating 
may be attributed the degeneration of humanity, and 
with commands to the faithful to henceforward subsist 
on sauer kraut and potatoes. All this sounds like 
satire, and it is hoped, almost beyond hope, that the 
whole thing is a hoax. If not, it is lamentable to see 
a great intellect in its decay, and the perpetration of a 
folly which will excite pity in the minds of both foes 
and friends. — London Figaro. 
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CONCERTS. 


Harvarp Musica Association. The six- 
teenth season of Symphony Concerts opened 
auspiciously on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 2. 
The Music Hall looked unusually populous and 
cheerful for a first concert; programme and per- 
formance were excellent, and satisfaction could 
be read in almost every face. 

First came Cherubini’s noble overture to The 
Water Carrier, with its grave and stately intro- 
duction and ponderous downward gravitation of 
the basses, followed by that spirited and brilliant 
allegro in which the violins are used' so finely, 
and very finely were they played. It was a capi- 
tal interpretation. 

Then came a soprano recitative and aria (never 
heard here before) from Handel’s Italian opera 
Alessandro, sung by Miss Lillian Bailey. This 
opera was composed in 1726, and “drew very 
much,” says Colman. ‘Two famous prime donne, 
Faustina and Cuzzoni, were employed in it, and 
Handel treated them with equal favor, giving 
them well contrasted solos suited to their voices, 
and once at least letting the two sirens warble a 
duet. Faustina, in the character of the captive 
Princess Roxana, who captured her conqueror’s 
heart in turn, has always a bright and joyous 
role to sing. Crysander says: “ When she re- 
ceives her liberty from Alexander, she answers 
him with a melody which flutters away on the 
air like a bird escaped from itscage. But asong- 
bird escaped from its cage commonly comes back 
soon ; it loves its prison and its master more than 
freedom. The melody swings itself aloft, flutter- 
ing this way and that way, and then sinks back 
to the low tone with which it started; out of love 
to its master the song-bird makes its way back 
to its little golden cage.” This, however, is not 
the aria which Miss Bailey sang for us, though 
what she did sing (Rec. “ Ne’ trofei d’ Ales- 
sandro”;'Aria: “ Lusinghe pit care”) is of the 








same joyous, brilliant and enthusiastic character 
with all the melodies entrusted to Roxana; while 
those sung by Cuzzoni in the part of the unfav- 
ored but magnanimous rival, Isaura, are in the 
mournful and pathetic tone more native to the 
singer’s voice. Miss Bailey gave the recitative 
with fine accent and phrasing, and sang the 
florid, rapturous Handelian allegro in a most 
pure, clear, finished style, entirely unaffected and 
refined, with a voice of rare delicacy and sweet- 
ness, such as wins its way even without great 
strength and volume. The orchestral parts had 
been carefully arranged by Mr. Henschel from 
the score of Handel. 

The Seventh Symphony of Beethoven rose like 
“the monarch of mountains” in the middle of 
the programme—though its heights are any- 
thing but snowy; for it is full of warmth and 
happiness almost divine; the very heavens seem 
to open in the Trio of the Scherzo. The render- 
ing was remarkably fine, and it was heard with 
such delight and satisfaction, such a sense of 
blissful rest in perfect harmony, that one eculd 
almost pray that it might keep on forever. The 
performance showed that the orchestra has been 
kept in nice and careful drill of late, alike credit- 
able to Mr. Zerrahn and Mr. Listemann. 

The Symphony was followed by three of those 
beautiful arrangements (one hundred or more) 
which Beethoven made, for Thomson, of old Scotch 
and Irish popular melodies, with accompaniments 
for piano, violin and ’cello. Beethoven’s genius 
shines in these gem-like, characteristic settings, as 
clearly as in all his works; the short prelude, 
accompaniment, and closing instrumental meas- 
ures, sieze in every instance the spirit of the 
song, preserve and heighten its native flavor, and 
make it a little art-work, while it still remains a 
folks-song. Mr. J. C. D. Parker played the piano 
part, and Mrs. Listemann and Fries the violin 
and ’cello, and all went nicely, supplying the 
right background to Miss Bailey’s simple, charm- 
ing and expressive singing. Two of the songs 
were Scotch (“ The lovely lass of Inverness ” and 
“ Faithfu’ Johnie.”) Between them came the 
Irish melody : “ Sad and luckless was the Season,” 
in which might easily be recognized an older, if 
not the original, form of “The last Rose of Sum- 
mer.” In a smaller room, of course, these things 
would have been more appreciable. 

The one instrumental novelty of the programme, 
closing the concert, was Schumann’s overture to 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, Op. 128, composed 
in 1851. Though in a dramatic sense not satisfy- 
ing the expectations prompted by its title, and by 
no means so marked and marvellous a creation as 
his Manfred and Genoveva overtures, it is yet 
thoroughly Schumannesque. Three dramatic ele- 
ments are discernible in its subject matter. First 
a strong, imperative proclamation by brass instru- 
ments, with wide intervals, suggestive enough of 
threatening universal empire; then, occupying 
most of the middle part, half-suppressed murmurs 
and misgivings, anxious fears and consultations, 
(violins and soft wood instruments) and then a 
strong victorious finale. But one listens in vain 
for any intimation of the fall of Cesar; and the 
finale, if it means the momentary victory and 
hope of Freedom, is too slightly different in char- 
acter from the threatening theme of the begin- 
ning. <A certain sense of incompleteness remains 
when the work is over. But it is interesting, and 
was well presented. 





PuitHarMonic OrcHESTRA: Second concert, Fri- 
day evening, Nov. 19.— 


Overture, ‘‘Le Carnaval Romain.” ... . Berlioz 
“ Bella ma fiamma, addio.”  .... . . . « Mozart 
Miss Gertrude Franklin. 

Symphonie to Dante’s “‘ Divina Commedia.” . . Liszt 


Part I. Inferno. 
First time in Boston, 





‘The Youth of Hercules.’”” Symphonic 
DOM. 6 a 4 6 Siw ee ot 8) one, «ere 
German songs. . . . . . Spohr—Schumann— Widor 

Miss Gertrude Franklin. 
a, Melodie, ‘‘Siaterjenten’s Séndag.. . . . 
For String Orchestra by Svendsen. 
b. Miniature March. ...... . . Tschaikowski 
Valse-Caprice. . . ..... . =. . Ant, Rubinstein 
Adapted for Orchestra by Muller-Berghans. New. First 
time in Boston. 


Ole Bull 


Here is another sort of programme. Of the 
concert one may say in a word: the manner (per- 
formance) excellent, the matter extremely and mo- 
notonously modern. In all these brilliant and sur- 
prising pieces — not without contrasts either, and 
not without moments of oppressive sombreness and 
dullness — was there a single movement of which 
one could say, as we have said above of the Sev- 
enth Symphony, or as Faust says when he at last 
tastes perfect satisfaction and would fain arrest the 
fleeting moment: “Ah! still delay, thou art so 
fair!” Is there anything that transports the listen- 
er into a state of heavenly bliss which he would 
fain prolong forever? And is not that the test of 
real, inspired, perfect music? What is so fatigu- 
ing, so confusing, as an unbroken series of surprises 
dazzling brilliancies,junheard of strange effects ? 
When you have heard them through, nothing abides 
with you; there is no unity of total impression, no 
rounding to a period of vital, soulful, sweet repose. 
Here have been all these waves of sound, a vast 
wilderness thereof, foaming and tossing about you, 
and still they foam and toss in the jaded brain; but 
what has it all given you that you rest upon, what 
that you can love and fondly call back like the 
impression of a lovely person? These men, these 
modern Boanerges of the tone-art, all seem striving 
to do something more wonderful and strange than 
ever yet was done, not something intrinsically love- 
ly and ideal, which it looks hardly possible to do 
as well as has been done. The result is, that after 
you have heard a few programmes of this sort, 
they all sound alike, till there is more of the real 
sense of novelty and ideality in the smallest, slen- 
derest symphony or quartet of old Father Haydn. 
Nevertheless we will thank Mr. Listemann and 
Mr. Thomas, and many more, for making us so 
very familiar with this sort of thing, that we shall 
return to the sincere old masters with an altogether 
fresh and unmisgiving feeling of their greatness. 

The Roman Carnival Overture of Berlioz — one 
of the two he wrote for his opera Benvenuto Celleni 
—certainly contains remarkable things; some 
charming, some surprising, and shows his mastery 
of instrumentation perhaps as well as anything. 
It is one of the new works, which we shall be 
glad of an opportunity to hear again, when we 
trust we shall understand it better. 

Liszt’s “Inferno” is infernal. What has music 
to do with such a theme? How, but by almost 
ceasing to be music, can it paint such a picture and 
suggest such horrors. Granting that there is an 
appalling grandeur in the tones he has used for the 
inscription over the gate of Hell, and that he seized 
upon the episode of Francesca di Rimini for a few 
strains of tender {melody, still the general charac- 
ter of the work is harsh, extravagant and noisy. 
Whether even the pursuit of knowledge would 
reconcile us to hearing this again, is more than we 
dare promise. 

The Ole Bull melody was a graceful tribute to his 
memory. The Miniature March by Tschaikowsky, 
for the soft wind instruments without bassoon, and 
strings also without basses, was a very pretty, dainty, 
musical-box affair, fanciful and clever, and charm- 
ingly rendered. The orchestration of Rubinstein’s 
Valse-Caprice, too, was highly effective. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin made a very good impres- 
sion by her singing of the Mozart Aria. Having 
heard her hitherto mostly in bright, florid music in 
the upper range, we were surprised at the volume 
and the pleasing individual color of her tones. Her 
style and execution, too, were creditable; but she 
was more nearly at her best in the three German 
songs, which she sang with much expression, and in 
a true and simple way. 

We are glad to see that the next Philharmonic pro- 
gramme (Friday of this week) is not all new school, 
but includes Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. 
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PosTPONED. False calculation of the length of mat- 
ter set up forthis number of the Journal, robs us of 
further room for our review of concerts. A long list 
must lie over: two fine ones of the Apollo Club: 


Mr. Lang’s splendid repetition of the Damnation de | 


Faust (this time in Tremont Temple); the first Euterpe 
Concert; the second Harvard Symphony; third Phil- 
harmonic, &c. 





In Prospect. This evening the most loyal part of 
musical Boston will pay its tribute of respect and love 
to the man and artist, WuLr Friss, for nearly two 


generations associated with all good things in our mu- | 


sical experience. The concert is at Horticultural Hall. 
Mr. Fries will play a violoncello Concerto by Svendsen. 
The Cherubini Quartet in E-flat, and the great Schu- 
mann Quintet for piano and strings, form other features 
of the programme. 

——For the complimentary concert to Mr. John S. 
Dwight, to take place in Music Hall on Thursday after- 
noor of next week, the following artists have gener- 
ously volunteered: Mrs. Henry M. Rogers, Miss Fanny 
Kellogg, Miss Lillian Bailey, Miss Fannie Louise 
Barnes, Miss Gertrude Franklin, Mrs. J. H. West, Miss 
Edith Abell, Mrs. J. W. Weston, Miss Lucie Homer, 
Miss Ita Welsh, Mrs. Jennie M. Noyes, Miss May Bry- 
ant, Mr. Charles R. Adams, Mr. George L. Osgood, Mr. 
Charles R. Hayden, Mr. John F. Winch, Mr. T. Adam- 
owski, Mr. Charles H. Morse, Mrs. W. H. Sherwood, 
Mr. J. C. D. Parker, Mr. W. H. Sherwood, Mr. Ernst 
Perabo, Mr. B. J. Lang, Mr. Arthur Foote, Mr. J. A. 
Preston, and the orchestra of the Harvard symphony 
concerts, Mr. Bernhard Listeman, leader, Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn, conductor. The programme will be as follows: 
1. Fifth symphony in C-minor. « « « « « Beethoven 
2. Twenty-third Psalm. (Female chorus). Schubert 

Conducted by Mr. George L. Osgood. 
3. Concerto for three pianos and string orchestra. J.S.Bach 
Messrs. J.C. D. Parker, Arthur Foote, and J. 
Preston. 
4. Concert-Stueck, for piano and orchestra. 
Mr. B. J. Lang. 
5. Quartet, from “‘ Fidelio.” . . . . . . . Beethoven 
Mrs. Henry M. Rogers, Miss Edith Abell, Mr. 
Charles R. Adams and Mr. John F. Winch. 


6. Overture.— Becalmed at Sea, and Happy Voyage.” 
Mendelsshon 


— The Third Harvard Symphony Concert will take 
place Dec. 16, with this programme: Overture to 
“Alceste ’’ (first time), Gluck ; Violin Concerto, No. 1, 
in G-minor, Max Bruch (played by Mr. Timothie 
d’ Adamowski); Symphonie Fantastiq ue (second time), 
Berlioz; Leporello’s Aria from ‘Don Giovanni ” 
‘*Madamina, il Catalogo,” etc., Mozart (Mr. Clarence 
E. Hay); Overture to ‘* La Clemenza di Tito,’’ Mozart. 
Prof. Paine’s Spring Symphony, previously announced, 
is postponed toa later concert, owing to the non-arrival 
of the score and parts, which are being printed in 
Germany. 

In the fourth concert, January 6, Mr. George Hen- 


- Sehumann 


| : 
| lioz’s great dramatic legend, “‘La Damnation de Faust,”’ 


| will be brought out, under Mr. Thomas’s direction, 
|on Friday evening, Jan. 28th, and repeated Saturday 
| afternoon, the 29th. A full orchestra, a large and well 
trained chorus, and eminent soloists will take part. 
| In this latter connection Miss Fanny Kellogg, Mr. W. 
| C. Tower, the tenor, and Mr. George Henschel have 
already engaged. 
—_>—_—_ 
EMMA OF NEVADA. 


| [Our genial “‘ Diarist’’ of a former generation ~ Beetho- 
ven’s biographer — having returned to his Consulate at 
Trieste, has heard there what would seem to be a young 
American Gerster, and writes tous thus glowingly about 
her.] 


It happened on this wise: 

He was a middle-aged gentleman of pleasing ad- 
dress, who entered; evidently at first sight an Ameri- 
can, which his card confirmed —“ W. W. Wixon, 
Physician and Surgeon, Austin, Nevada.’’ His com- 
panion, a sweet, intelligent girl of some nineteen 
years, had upon her card “Emma Nevada.” We 
adjourned to the other room, chatted a few minutes, 
and then it came out. She was his daughter, and, 
under the assumed name of her State, was to sing 
next exening, October 2d, her second appearance in 
any theatre, in the part of “Amina” in LaSonnambula; 
and they came to invite me to be present. 

I had never heard of Emma Nevada; had not 
even noticed the placards announcing the new oper- 
atic season at the Polytheama; nor even seen any 
notice of her one appearance in London. ‘To tell the 
candid truth, I had no overwhelming desire to see 
and hear a young American girl attempt the florid 
music of Bellini’s hackneyed old sentimental opera; 
but of course I could find no honest excuse for not 
attending. —I went. 

“Eyviva, evviva, Amina!” etc., etc., from the 
chorus; the scene between Lisa and Alexis, etc. ; and 
now she comes from the mill, with her good old 
(stage) mother —just the sweetest, simplest, lova- 
blest Swiss girl that you can imagine, not particu- 
larly hand some, but with a most expressive face, 
lighted up by such glorious eyes! She greets her 
“dear companions” assembled to do honor to her 
wedding-day ; recites her tenderness and love for 
the “dear, loving mother ;” and coming forward, 
begins the well-known Come per me seveno. Not a 
strong voice ; but such purity of tone; such perfect 
intonation; such soul; at the close such a staccato, 
such a shake, such a portamento—the most hack- 
neyed old theatre goers were instantly made captive. 

You know how I hate the wiggle-voiced women. 
Judge then the satisfaction of once more hearing a 





schel will sing two Arias with orchestra, neither of 
which has been heard here before. One is from Han- | 
del’s Italian Opera, Sirde ; the other is Lysiart’s Scena | 
and Aria from Weber's Euryanthe: ‘* Woberg ich 
mich.” Perhaps, too, he will give some songs with his 
own accompaniment. 

——The Handel and Hayden Society announces a 
series of four performances for its sixty-sixth season, 
as follows: Sunday, Dec. 26, ‘‘ Messiah’ ; Sunday, Jan. 
30, Mozart’s ‘‘Requiem,”’ first time in twenty-three 
years, and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Mount of Olives,’ first time 
in twenty-seven years; Good Friday, Bach’s ** Passion 
Music,” according to St. Matthew; and Easter Sunday, 
Mendelssohn's “St. Paul.”” The soloists engaged for 
the first performance are Mrs. H. M. Knowles, Miss 
Anna Drasdil, Mr. W. C. Tower, and Mr. George Hens- 
ehel. Mr. Henschel! will also sing the part of Jesus in 
the ‘Passion Music.’”’ For the other performances 
the following solo engagements have been made: Miss 
Ita Welsch, Mrs Jennie M. Noyes, Mr. C. R. Adams, 
Mr. W. J. Winch, Mr. J. F. Winch, and Mr. C. E. Hay. 
The orchestra will consist of sixty performers, under 
the directon of Mr. C. Zerrahn, with Mr. Lang at the 
organ. 

—— Mr. Henschel will give probably four song re- 








long-drawn tone without a waver from beginning to 
end; the most perfect crescendo and diminuendo, 
of a highnote; at the close a gliding down of the 
voice to the final shake, as exquisitely executed as 
by a skilful violinist on his instrument. 

I have had the pleasure of seeing much of her 
during the month she has spent here, in which she 
has sung thirteen times, nine or ten times as 
“ Amina,” the rest as Lucia in the Bride of’ Lammer- 
moor. I have found her utterly free from all 
“stagyness,” just as simple, unaffected, bright, in- 
telligent, well-educated and lovable as any one of 
the sweet girls who made my day at Wellesley 
College last Summer so pleasant—nay, as Susan 
herself —If you don’t know Susan, I wish you did. 

Dr. Wixon, a native of the State of New York, 
an alumnus of Michigan University, settled in Cali- 
fornia, where his daughter was born, and removed 
thence to Austin, Nevada, where his home now is. 

Emma was educated at Mills Seminary, Oakland, 
Cal. From her earliest childhood she gave promise 
of the artist, which she has become, singing and 
carolling all the day long like a bob-o’-link or canary. 
She is all music. So after leaving school, nothing 





citals here in January, with Miss Lillian Bailey, Mr. 
Charles R. Hayden, and a pianist. 

— Mr. A. P. Peck has completed arrangements | 
with Mr. Theodore Thomas for the projected series of 
concerts at Music Hall in January, and the sale of sea- 
son tickets will at once be opened. Mr. Thomas will 
bring his unrivalled orchestra from New York, and 
there will be four concerts—three in the evening and | 
one matinée. The concert, January 24th (Monday) will 
be of an old-time popular character. The second con- | 
cert (Wednesday evening) will include a part, if not | 


the whole, of a symphony, together with popular se- | 


lections. At both these concerts Herr Rafael Josetty, 


the distinguished pianist, will assist as soloist. Ber- | 


would do, but she must come to Europe and study 
singing. Some three years since a Dr. Eberl (or, 
some such name) of Berlin, went to the United 
States to seek a certain number of young ladies to 
come over with him en pension, as they say here, he 


| to supply them with all things necessary, masters 


included, at a certain sum perannum. He returned 
with about a dozen, Emma Nevada being one. The 
vessel cast anchor in the Elbe, and her passengers 


| were transferred as usual from the large to a 


smaller boat to be landed. Eberl, who had been 
suffering, passed over with the rest, went into the 





cabin, sat down, and died! And here were those 
young American girls in Hamburg, with small funds, 
or none at command, unknown and friendless. How 
the rest fared I do not know; but Miss Emma made 
her way to Berlin. There she was assured that, if 
singing was her object, she must push on to Vienna 
and become a pupil of Marchesi.!. So she wrote 

home for money, and away to Vienna. Luckily, a 
pupil had just finished her course, and Emma took 
her place, not only with Marchesi, but in the excel- 

lent family where the former pupil had lived. Two 
and a half years she remained there, learning to 
chat German like a native, and to sing like an angel, 
(I never heard an angel myself; but I take it for 
granted other people have, considering how often 
they use thiscomparison). Inow learn from friends, 
that she long stood at the head of her fellow-pupils ; 
one of them told a lady of my acquaintance, whom 
she met at a watering-place, that by far the most 
excellent and promising vocalist of them all was a 
young American girl. And now she is before the 
public, and the question will soon be decided, if not 
already, whether that promise will be kept. 

Our local Italian papers praise with true Italian 
extravagance ; and but one voice has failed to give 
her the credit, that, with very few exceptions, if 
any except him, all admit to be her due. Do you 
remember Patrick Henry’s defence of Venable 
against John Hook ? Venable had taken two steers 
from Hook for the use of the American army at 
the Siege of Yorktown, in 1781. After the surrender 
of Cornwallis and the return of the country to its 
normal condition, Hook sued Venable for trespass. 
“ But, hark,” said Henry, in his speech, “ what notes 
of discord are those, which disturb the general joy 
and silence the acclamations of victory: They are 
the notes of John Hook, hoarsely brawling through 
our American camp: “ Beef, beef, beef!” So here 
amid the general satisfaction and delight, which our 
young American songstress awakened, we have the 
Smelfungus of the Triester Zeitang, “disturbing the 
general joy” by his “damning with faint praise.” 

One comfort, in hearing this sweet girl execute 
the most daring flights, is the security you feel that 
there is no danger of failure. All is done so easily, 
with so little effort, that you simply admire and 
enjoy. Who fears that a canary bird will attempt 
too much ? 

Heller—he has been these twenty years music 
director in our Schiller Verein—is a superb vio- 
linist — was in his younger years a member of the 
orchestra in the Court opera at Vienna, and has 
heard no end of the greatest operatic singers — well, 
Heller said to me, coming out of the theatre, the 
other night, that he never heard the “Ah non 
giunge” (at the end of the Sonuambula), “given with 
such execution ; Jenny Lind herself had not equalled 
it!” 

This Emma —“ energetic,” “industrious,” in old 
German, says the dictionary — does the most daring 
things. Think of a young singer like her not hesi- 
tating to take this note 


6 
and giving it as true and pure as the first flute can 
execute it, dropping finally as gracefully as the sky- 
lark an octave or so to a long and perfect trill, 
before striking into the final chord. 

Madames A, B, C, and all the rest of them down 
to X, Y, Z,so far as Ihave heard them for forty 
years past, always at the end of a series of roulades, 
where the grand shake or trill comes in, brace them- 
selves up, stand as rigid as a statue, draw a long 
breath, and, in short, make all those preparations, 
which say to the audience as plainly as the French- 
man’s words: “Now, you sall see, vat you sall see” 
—and when the difficult part is accomplished, the 
mutual admiration society holds a session —the 
audience admires the trill; the triller admires the 
applause, and —the devil is to pay. 

That is not Emma of Nevada’s way. You remem- 
ber the roulade duet between voice and flute in the 
crazy scene at the end of Lucia di Lammermoor ? 


1 See “‘ Marchesi,”’ in Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 
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She was not satisfied with it; so she set to work, 
discarded all but the first four bars, and composed 
one for herself, of scales and staccatos, of runs and 
trills, and the Lord knows what all, which the 
flutist told me was even very difficult for him to 
play — but all as graceful as it is difficult, and end- 
ing with an immense shake. Now, what did this 
crazy girl do? The voice and flute had ended their 
competition (the voice the victor) and the full, firm 
shake, as effortless apparently as the simplest strain, 
was about half through, when she suddenly started 
and ran off the stage, the shake continuing just as 
perfect all the way ; and as she disappeared behind 
the scenes, she left us a final note away up some- 
where in the clouds—I’m blessed if I know how 
high it was. 

She has a staccato polka (written for her), with 
orchestral accompaniment, that she sang one night 
between acts. It is graceful and pretty, though its 
object, of course, is to show her immense execution. 
She forgot to take breath in due time, and for once, 
the final sky high note failed her. The poor girl 
was sadly mortified; but I “laughed consumedly,” 
and told her I was delighted to find, that the bare 
possibility did exist of her not doing everything 
without some painstaking. 

On her last evening — Sonnambula—the 2d act 
was omitted, and she sang the grand air in Linda, 
and the duet (of the billet-doux) of Rosina and 
Figaro in Rossina’s Barbiere. We had heard her 
before only in the two operas named above; and 
the exquisite neatness of her comic acting in this 
scene took us all by surprise. She was just as 
easy and natural now, in her splendid Spanish cos- 
tume, “duetting” with Figaro, as she had been 
half an hour before, in her simple village dress, and 
in an opera already performed so many times. All 
now desire to hear her in a comic part. 

In these days of wiggle—of the everlasting trem- 
olo of voices ruined by Verdi and Wagner — what 
I, after all enjoy most in this sweet girl’s singing, 
are her pure, sustained notes, as superior to those 
of the flute or violin, as the human voice made by 
God is to the sounds of instruments made by man’s 
hands. When I hear one, I incontinently parody 
Dr. Watts, and mentally shout, 

There is a tone of pure delight! 

Above, I called her lovable. I was on the stage 
one evening through the performance and saw for 
myself, how her winning, kindly ways, her treat- 
ment of all as also human beings and not mere ser- 
vants of the prima donna, had won a feeling some- 
thing warmer than respect for her talents and 
acquirements, from those who were employed with 
her. She tells me that her stage mother in Son- 
nambula —she is the wife of our excellent first flutist 
—when they are on the scene together unemployed, 
chats with her and caresses her as if all was real. 
(By the way, I wish you could hear her chatting 
German with this one and Italian with that, just as 
with me English). At her last appearance, on 
Monday evening, (Nov. 1), in the closing scene, 
where this good woman and artist comes from 
the mill and entreats the villagers not to disturb 
by their loud singing, her poor Amina, who has at 
last sunk into slumber and a momentary oblivion 
of her sorrow, she gave her recitative in such 
touching tones, that all the audience felt them. 
Next day, when she called at the hotel to bid the 
Wixons farewell, she fairly broke down and cried. 

On Wednesday morning they departed for Bol- 
ogna, where Emma is to sing in the Puritani. 

To sum up: she is the greatest singer, of her years, 
I ever heard— Adelina Patti I have not heard — 
not the greatest voice, though it will develop and 
strengthen; at present its tones are flute and oboe- 
like, though sweeter, and of a penetrating quality : 
so that, as you distinguish the fine tone of a cre- 
mona violin above and through the crash of an 
orchestra, you can hear her final tone in alt, above 
all the tumult of chorus and orchestra in the con- 
certed pieces. 

Happily, her father is an experienced physician, 
and fully understands the necessity of festina lente 
—of the hasten slowly — and has therefore refused, 
since here, a call for her to the imperial opera in 
Vienna. Hence, Ido not fear for her the fate of 


80 many promising young singers of the last thirty 





years, who, for present applause, and for sake of 
gain, have taken engagements in the great opera- 
houses, have screamed away their voices in Verdi 
and Wagner, and sunk in a very few years irre- 
trievably into the populous limb® of wiggle-voiced 
women. 

Her repertoire already, if I understood her aright, 
comprises twenty-three Italian and four German 
parts in opera. 

Here the reader breaks in: 

“But, my dear old Diarist, you have been de- 
scribing a phenomenon, in superlatives.” 

Diarist.—“ Well, yes; considering her youth— 
I just have.” As WT. 

—_—_~>—_———_- 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, Nov. 29. The Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society began its season on Saturday evening, Nov. 
20, with the subjoined programme: 


Symphony No.8, ..... . . » Beethoven 
‘Concerto for Piano, Op.16, . ... . Hensel 
R. Josefty. 

WlegfriedIdyl, . 6 1 2 3 0 ee ws ow Wagner 
Recitative and Aria, Orpheus, . Gluck 
Miss Annie Louise Cary. 

Symphony, “ Harold in Italy,” Op. 16, . . . Berlioz 


Notwithstanding the disagreeable weather, the open- 
ing concert of the Society’s 23d season drew to the 
Academy a very large audience; all the seats were 
taken, and many, indeed, were compelled to stand 
during the entire performance. 

The orchestral numbers were well given, and much 
enthusiasm was evoked by the two soloists, one of 
whom (Miss Cary) is usually a favorite in our sister 
city, and the other was most warmly received and 
applauded for his admirable performance of the ex- 
ceedingly difficult concerto. And just here it is the 
duty of a conscientious critic to say that the wonderful 
Hungarian seems to be—so to speak —over-trained 
(to borrow a pugilistie phrase); in other words, he abso- 
lutely gives the impression of an overworked artist. He 
has practiced too much, if such a thing be comprehensi- 
ble; his very anxiety and eagerness to do his best — to- 
gether with an entire summer of unrelenting and as- 
siduous finger-exercise —caused him to make a few 
skips which are entirely foreign to his usual unerring 
accuracy. The best result of his labor is a broaden- 
ing of style which is undeniably excellent, and was, 
perhaps, needed. 

In response to a hearty and most demonstrative re- 
call he gave the Scherzo from the Litolf concerto, 
which he played on the preceding Saturday evening, 
at the late concert of the New York Society. 

At the second concert, which will take place Dee. 18, 
will be given among other selections, Schumann’s 3d 
(Cologne) Symphony, and Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
** Orpheus.”’ 

Last season the concerts occurred on Tuesday even- 
ings, which was an encroachment upon a time-honored 
custom; this year the former system has been adopted, 
and will doubtless prove far more satisfactory to every 
one concerned. Each concert is preceded by two re- 
hearsals, one an orchestral one, and the other a full 
rehearsal. Iam given to understand that the financial 
outlook is satisfactory to the directors, and I am glad 
to believe that such is the case. 

It is impossible to omit some mention of the ex- 
quisite floral display which is such a happy feature of 
these entertainments; on the evening in question the 
orchestra was hedged in by a profusion of magnificent 
calla lilies and other growing plants, so that the eye 
was delighted, while the ear was charmed. 

On Tuesday evening, Nov. 25, Mr. W. Miiller, the 
well-known violoncellist, gave a concert at Steinway 
Hall, which was well attended, although the artist 
mentioned had but indifferent supports as regards his 
associates upon the programme. Mr. M. displayed his 
full, rich tone and usual dexterity in two selections, 
and also played with a lady pianist Mendelssohn's 
well-known Variations Concertantes in D, Op. 17. 

On Saturday evening, Nov. 27, our Oratorio Society 
gave its first concert of the season, and afforded our 
music-loving public a treat by its artistic rendering of 
the Elijah. Mr. Henschel confirmed the favorable im- 
pression already made by him; Miss Drasdil created a 
genuine furore by her marvellous singing of her two 
arias: ‘‘ Woe unto them,” and “ Rest in the Lord.” 
Mr. Simpson sang carefully and well, albeit he never 
will learn to articulate his words, or to infuse any real 
warmth into his efforts. The orchestra did excellent 
work; and the chorus work was in the main most ad- 
mirable, thanks to the indefatigable drill of Dr. Dam- 
rosch, whose conducting deserves genuine and un- 
stinted praise. Of the other soloists it will be chari- 





table to omit any mention; probably they would have 
done better if possible. 

The Symphony Society's second concert will occur 
on Saturday, Dec. 4, and we are to have Berlioz’s 
‘Damnation de Faust,’ with Mme. Valleria and 
Messrs. Henschel, Harvey and Bourne, for soloists. 

During the first week of May, 1881, the ‘‘ Music 
Festival Association’? of New York will give a grand 
“Music Festival’’ in the seventh regiment's armory, 
under the direction of Dr. Damrosch. Seven perform- 
ances will be given, four in the evening and three in 
the afternoon. Among the works to be produced will 


be: 
Dettingen TeDeum, ....... . . Handel 
Tower of Wael «4s «06 i ew % - Rubinstein 
Grand Requiem, «...« «e+. « « « Berilos 
WAGUBIAINS, 4 6 «aie 4 eye) de ie aes Handel 
Ninth Symphony, . . . . « « «+ «+ Beethoven 


Mr. Henschel announces four vocal recitals begin- 
ning on Dec. 7, and will be assisted by Miss Bailey 
(soprano), Mr. Hayden (tenor), an unnamed contralto, 
and a pianist from Boston. In addition to his vocal 
efforts, Mr. H. will play with the Boston pianist Mos- 
cheles’ ‘‘ Hommage & Handel,” for two pianos. Mr. 
Henschel will sing from a most extensive repertoire, 
the authors being Haydn, Handel, Carissimi, Henschel, 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Beethoven, Frauck, 
Pergolese, Loewe, Franz, and Rubinstein. 

Joseffy announces four orchestral concerts — with 
the aid of Mr. Thomas —to begin Dec. 13. These will 
take place in Steinway Hall, and will consist of two 
evening performances and two matinées: he is also 
announced to appear at Metropolitan Hall on Tuesday 
evening next. 

A word or two with regard to the above-mentioned 
hall. Through the untiring energy and persistent ef- 
forts of Mr. Aronson—a young musician of this city 
—a very large sum of money was raised, and a very 
beautiful building was erected. It includes a res- 
taurant, a concert-hall, and a variety of other things, 
and is really a delightful place of resort. During the 
summer a series of Popular Orchestral Concerts was 
given under Mr. Aronson’s direction, and the season 
was a successful one. In the early autumn the direc- 
tors (for it is a stock company which manages the en- 
terprise) thought it wise to engage Mr. Thomas to con- 
duct some of its concerts. Under his management each 
Thursday evening is a ‘‘ Classical Night,” and Friday 
isa ‘* Request Night,”’ and on Sundays a “‘ Gala Night’”’ 
is the attraction. But the audiences have not been 
very large, and Mr. Thomas’s old-time prestige has not 
sufiiced to attract paying houses; hence, the pres- 
ent order of things will probably be of short duration.. 

F. 


CuIcaGo, NOVEMBER 26,.— Since my last note to the 
Journal, but few entertainments have been given. 
First in order came a performance of Chamber music, 
by the Liesegaug-Heimeudahl String Quartet. The 
following were the numbers performed : — 
Quartet,op.11. . . . . . . . . Tschaikowsky. 
Serenade, for Quintet. . ... S. G. Pratt. 
Trio, op. 20. ae ee ee G, Jadassohn. 

A glance at the little programme will show that our 
club lent itself to the interpretation of modern musical 
thought, as expressed by three living composers. Our 
age may be termed that of reflection, for human rea- 
son is reaching out on every hand and seeking for the 
truth. Thus in science, religion, and philosophy, much 
investigation and consideration is being carried on, 
and human knowledge is enlarging its sphere. 

This desire for progress even enters the more quiet 
domain of art, and.we see the result pictured in new 
attainments. In music, however, although the actu- 
ating motive seems to try to invent new forms, and to 
reach greater heights, there is less real progress than 
in some other directions of human attainment. One 
great reason for this is, doubtless, that we are not yet 
fully acquainted with the accomplishments of the past, 
and that we seek to attain the novel rather than that 
which is pure. In order for a greater musical devel- 
opment to take place, we must be able to realize the 
faults, as well as the merits, of what has been accom- 
plished. Our modern composers seem afraid of dupli- 
cating the ideas of the old masters, and thus we have 
very marked contrasts in the music of the present, 
from that which was called beautiful in the days now 
gone. Perhaps it might be wise for us to still study 
the works of the great composers of the past, for there 
may be something for even modern musical thought 
to gain thereby. These reflections came to me as I 
listened to the works that were performed in the 
Chamber Concert, to which I refer in the beginning of 
these remarks; for I found in them an influence that 
seemed at variance with itself. There was an aim 
that was indefinite, and the ideas seemed confused, as 
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if, perchance, the mind was not sure of its own mean- 
ing. Itseems to me that true music must be fully 
satisfying, and that it should leave the hearer in a 
state of contentment, when its last echo fades away in 
the distance. A beautiful picture, a lovely poem, ora 
grand thought will bring satisfaction to those who are 
in sympathy with them. And surely music should 
always afford satisfaction to those who love it, if it be 
in truth real music. All gentle sounds that pulsate in 
unison with each other may not be representative of a 
musical idea. All soft music may not be good music, 
nor loud music grand. An art principle must hold to- 
gether the contents of a musical composition, and make 
the whole a beautiful unity. This feeling for the beau- 
tiful was a true instinct with the old masters, and they 
expressed it in their works. Modern endeavor has not 
reached that height that renders the old of little value. 
It is well to be progressive, but we must be sure that 
what we do is really in advance of that which has 
been attained, before we can be fully satisfied with 
our accomplishme: ts. 

The Beethover Society gave its first reunion last 
week, with ana active programme. This organiza- 
tion isto give ¥ adelssohn’s Elijah early in December, 
with Herr Her. :hel in the title role. 

Mr. Boscowitz gave another piano-forte recital, with 
a programme largely made up of Chopin selections. 
He also performed the Grieg Concerto in A-minor, and 
the ‘‘ Spinning Song ”’ of Wagner-Liszt. This perform- 
ance did not impress me any differently, in regard to 
the artistic merits of the gentleman. His playing has 
some beautiful moments, but his performance, as a 
whole, lacks that unity of interpretation that alone will 
give full satisfaction. He plays-with too little even- 
ness, and lacks in breadth and dignity of style, al- 
though his soft passages are given with much grace. 
His phrasing is often very novel, and his idea of light 
and shade differs from that of any pianist that I have 
heard. In art, fortunately, there is perfect liberty, 
and all moods and sentiments may find representa- 
tion. 

Miss Litta sang at the Central Music Hall, last even- 
ing, appearing with her concert company in a popular 
programme. I did not hear the entertainment, and, 
therefore, can only make a passing mention of it. 


C. H. B. 
—e——_. 


MUSIC ABROAD. 


Paris. Le Comte Ory, the revival of which I 
briefly noticed the other evening, was repeated on 
Wednesday night, and appeared to interest more 
deeply the regular habitués of the opera than the 
special audience assembled at the Premiére. It is 
beyond question that the texture of the music is 
somewhat light for the enormous salle of the new 
operahouse, and that the delicate grace of Rossini’s 
facile strains would be better appreciated in the 
smaller locale of the Place Favart. It is no less cer- 
tain that the present generation of singers have not 
the secret of the Rossinian roulades, but the work 
is so full of spontaneous inspiration from beginning 
to end that, executed beyond reproach so far as 
orchestra and chorus are concerned, Le Comte Ory 
cannot fail to delight all genuine dilettanti. Mlle. 
Daram sings the principal soprano part with in- 
sufficient voice, but with good style, while M. 
Dereims as the Comte Ory looks at least the lady- 
killer to perfection. But the most capable of the 
executants is M. Melchissedec, who, as Raimbaud, 
the hero's attendant, sings and acts with equal spirit. 
His chief solo, by-the-by, is taken bodily from Ros- 
sini’s piéce de circonstance, Il Viaggio a Rheims, the 
names of the wines found in the cellar in this Bac- 
chanalian air being substituted for the enemies slain 
in the original song, which was a description of the 
Battle of ‘Trocadéro, in memory whereof was laid 
out the place utilized for the exhibition of 1877, 
Nothing is more remarkable than the skill with 
which Rossini has utilized, in Le Comte Ory, a comic 
opera, the pieces originally composed for an a propos 
cantata, written in celebration of Charles X.— 
(Paris Correspondence of the “ Daily Telegraph.”) 

— The re-opening of the Popular Concerts is at 
present the most important musicalevent. The ‘‘clas- 
sical basis ” was strictly adhered to, the opening num- 
ber of the first concert being Beethoven’s Symphony 
in A. Two novelties were brought forward with suc- 
cess, Viz., a ‘‘ Brésilienne’’ by B. Godard and a “‘ Sara- 
bande ”N rcisse Girard. For the second concert a 
still greater novelty is promised. The Kreutzer Sonata 
will be played by M. Ritter and all the first violins, 
eighteen in number. We abstain from conjecture !! 


—— The programme of the third Chatelet Concert, 
Oct. 3, is as follows: . 


Symphonie Pastorale, . ...,... 
Ouverture de Béatrice, . aa pe 
Introduction et allegro, pour piano,. ... . 
Le Rouet d’Omphale, poeéme uehenians . Saint-Saéns. 
Concerto in Ut mineur, pour deux pianos, . . Bach. 
‘Le Dernier Sommeil de la Vierge,” . . Massenet. 
Ouverture de “ Zametia,” . . . «+ « « « « . AUbor. 


At the concert given at the Trocadéro for the benefit 
of the Orphanage for artists, 35,000 francs were real- 
ized, 4,500 more than the required sum, the artists all 
giving their services, for which they received the 
heartiest plaudits. 


. Beethoven. 
. Bernard. 
Godard. 


Brerury. The Symphonie Kapelle —the only band 
of the kind which the capital possesses — distinguished 
itself a few days ago by a performance of Berlioz’s 
“Symphonie Fantastique,’’ which strangely enough 
had never before been performed in Eerlin. That 
composer, says the Allgemeine Deutsche Musik Zeit- 
ung, has been brought nearer to the German public by 
the energetic efforts of the North German School, 
Liszt, Biilow, and the Musikverein, and even in con- 
servative Berlin is now no longer a stranger. 


CoLoGNE. The Concert Society will give this winter 
ten Subscription Concerts under Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 
Among the works selected for performance are St. 
Paul, Mendelssohn; Die Kreuzfahrer, Niels von Gade; 
‘*Funeral March,’’ Handel; “ Gloria,’’ Max Bruch; 
the Grosse Passion, J. S. Bach; an Orchestral Work, 
C. Saint-Saéns; the ‘‘ Ninth Symphony,”’ Beethoven; 
‘*Lindliche Hochzeit, Goldmark; and ‘“‘Im Schwarz- 
wald,’’ Corder. MM. Gade and Saint-Saéns have 
promised to conduct their own works. 


Vienna. Dinorah was performed, for the first time 
this season, at the Imperial Operahouse, on the 21st 
ult., with Mlle. Bianchi as the heroine. Three days 
later, Aida was given at the express wish of the ex- 
Khedive, Ismael Pasha, who, as is well known, com- 
inissioned Verdi to compose it, and was anxious to see 
how it was put upon the stage and performed here. 
Signor Ciampi will shortly appear as the Marquis in 
Linda, and Duleamara in L’ Elisir, singing on both 
occasions in Italian, which, out of courtesy to him, will 
be the language employed by Mlles. Bianchi, Stahl, 
and Herr Walther. — As already announced in the 
Musical World, Mile. Bianchi has been created an Im- 
perial Austrian Chamber Singer, a rare distinction for 
a fair artist after an engagement of only six months. 
The other ladies bearing the title at present, are Mmes. 
Dastmaun, Artot-Padilla, Gomperz-Bettelheim, Adelina 
Patti, Friedrich-Materna, Pauline Lucea, and Christine 
Nilsson. 


Lonpon. ‘Cherubino’ writes in Figaro (Nov. 6): 

The two principal works of last Saturday's Crystal 
Palace Concert were a pianoforte concerto in A-minor, 
by Herr J. H. Bonawitz, and the C-minor symphony 
of Beethoven. Not that there is the slightest analogy 
between the two works. As wide a space separates 
Bonawitz from Beethoven as divides Bach from Offen- 
bach. The concerto, which appears to be the thirty- 
sixth work perpetrated by the pianist, is of the feeblest 
sort, and its presence in a Crystal Palace programme 
will suggest the famous simile of the tly in amber. 
Mr. Thomas Wingham’s overture, “‘ Mors Janua Vitz,”’ 
produeed only fifteen days before at the Leeds Festi- 
val, was admirably played by Mr. Manns’ orchestra. 
The remaining novelty was a brief selection from M. 
Massenet’s new oratorio or “sacred legend,” entitled 
‘*La Vierge,” a composition which yet awaits a hear- 
ing, even in the land of its origin. The first piece, 
‘The Last Sleep of the Virgin,’ which is scored for 
muted strings, and a solo violoncello unmuted, is suf- 
ficiently somnolent to justify its title; while the sec- 
ond, ‘A Galilean Dance,’’ is almost throughout in a 
minor key, and is likely to create an impression that 
the fishermen of the Sea of Galilee were very doleful 
devotees of Terpsichore indeed. Mlle. Pyk’s selection 
of ‘* Casta Diva”’ for a Crystal Palace concert was not 
happy, and could she have been in the ‘‘ connoisseurs’ 
gallery ’’ she would have noticed more than one well- 
known musician gravely twirling his fists in imitation 
of grinding a barrel organ. She succeeded far better 
in some Swedish songs, and she is indeed a vocalist 
worthy of better music. The great feature of the con- 
cert was, however, the performance of the C-minor 
symphony of Beethoven by the Crystal Palace orches- 
tra under Mr. Manns. 

—— The twenty-third season of the Monday Popular 
Concerts began at St. James’ Hall on Monday last. 
This year Mr, Arthur Chappell has put forward no 
special prospectus, being content to simply announce 
the.dates of the twenty-one evening and twenty morn- 
ing concerts, well knowing that. his supporters will be 
fully content with the good things he is likely to offer 
them. ‘The institution of the Popular Concerts is prob- 
ably unique. Started in 1859, by Messrs. Chappell & 
Co., mainly in order to utilize the then not very popu- 





lar St. James’ Hall, of which they, Messrs, Cramer, 





Beale, Chappell, and others, were shareholders, the 
chief attraction they were at first able to offer was 
cheap prices. Instead of the guinea reserved and half- 
guinea unreserved seats which then ruled, their prices 
were five shillings and a shilling. At first the = 
grammes were of a miscellaneous sort, includin ]- 
lads and drawing-room pieces, conducted by Sir Julius 
Benedict. The success of these concerts was compara- 
tively trifling; and Mr. Arthur Chappell, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. J. W. Davison, who was practically the 
founder of the Popular Concerts, sean that the 
programmes should be exclusively classical. Two 
Beethoven nights, Mendelssohn, Haydn, Weber, and 
Mozart nights were arranged, and, after a struggle for 
existence, the concerts at last became popular. Their 
success completely revolutionized the old system of 
concert-giving ; the old-fashioned guinea and _half- 
guinea concerts were knocked on the head, and benefit 
concerts — which, at that time, where not only numer- 
ous but of considerable importance — received a blow 
from which they have never recovered. In short, it is 
to the Monday Popular Concerts that we primarily owe 
the popularizing of high-class music in this country; 
and, thanks mainly and at first to their influence, clas- 
sical music ceased to be a mere luxury of the opulent, 
and was placed before the people. When once the 
demand became obvious, the supply was soon forth- 
coming. The directors of nearly all the serial concerts 
were compelled to reduce their prices; other enter- 
prises started up; and the establishment of the Satur- 
day Concerts at the Crystal Palace gave further im- 
petus to the cause of music in the metropolis. The 
Popular Concerts are now a highly valuable institution. 
Up to the present time upwards of 700 concerts have 
been given, attended by probably a million and a half 
of amateurs. The subscription-list must amount to 
three or four thousand pounds a season, and this is 
altogether apart from the support afforded by the great 
shilling public. The great orchestra is crowded by 
earnest amateurs, who often, when there is any special 
attraction, wait an hour at the doors in order to obtain 
a good place. The spectacle can hardly be equalled in 
Europe of a couple of thousand music-lovers assembled 
twice a week to listen to a programme uncompromis- 
ing in its severity, and which is formed of string quar- 
tets, classical trios and duets, and piano and other 
sonatas, with nothing in the scheme lighter than a 
couple of classical songs. 

— The programme of the first Popular Concert 
contained no part for the violin, a fact which is so un- 
usual that it may reasonably be noticed. The princi- 
pal feature was the serenade in E-flat for wind, written 
by Mozart at Vienna in October, 1781, and therefore 
very nearly a century old. ‘The parts for two oboes 
were, it is stated, subsequently added by Mozart to his 
first manuscript, which was for two clarinets, two 
horns, and two bassoons only. The work is full of 
pure Mozartian melody, and the slow movement is 
especially beautiful. It was admirably played by 
Messrs. Dubrucg, Horton, Lazarus, Egerton, Mann, 
Standen, Wotton, and Haveron. Mlle. Janotha ig: ved 
the andante with variations in E-flat, Op. 82, of Men- 
delssohn, and afterwards, for an encore, the cappriccio 
in E-minor, Op. 16, of the same master. Songs for 
Madame Koch Bossenberger, a violoncello sonata by 
Locatelli for Signor Piatti, and Beethoven’s trio in B- 
flat, Op. 41, for piano, clarinet, and violoncello, were 
also in the programme. 


BERLIN. As predicted, Suppé’s Juanita did not hold 
possession of the billslong. It has made way for Le- 
cocq’s Petite Mademoiselle, re-named Die Feindin das 
Cardinals. It is said that the last new French fairy 
piece, L’ Arbre de Noél, for which Lecocq has written 
some of the music, will shortly be performed at the Vic- 
toria Theatre.— Miss Emma Thursby made her first ap- 
pearance here at a concert in the Sing Akademie on 
the 23d ult., and achieved a signal triumph. She was 
much admired and rapturously applauded in all her 
songs, but more especially in Mozart’s ‘‘Mia Speranza 
adorata,”’ her rendering of which was pronounced by 
every one exceptionally fine. She was supported by 
Mile. Ottilie Lichterfield, Herren Gustav Hollander 
and Heinrich Griinfeld, all of whom afforded perfect 
satisfaction to a large and highly intelligent audience. 
— The first concert for the season of the Royal Dom- 
chor, or Cathedral Choir, took place on the 25th ult., 
when the programme included the double-chorus: 
“ Fratres, ego enim,’’ Palestrina; “ Peccavi’’ for alto, 
tenor and bass, Caldara; ‘‘Misericordias Domini,” 
Durante; ‘Dixit Maria ad Angelum,” Hassler; and 
‘*Furelrte Dich nicht,’ J. S. Bach. The more modern 
compositions were a ‘‘ Benedictus,”’ R. Succo, and set- 
ting of the Twenty-Second Psalm, E. F. Richter. — 
The Jast annual report on the musical educational in- 
stitutions in connection with the Royal Academy of 
Arts comprises the period from the 1st October, 1879, 
to the 1st October, 1880. There are, as most persons 
know, three such institutions: I. The High School, 
Section for Musical Composition, was attended during 
the winter-half by 30, and during the summer-half b 
27 pote, the masters are Herren Grell, Taubert, Kiel, 
and Bargiel. Il. The Section for Executive Musica] Art, 
for which there are 23 regular, and 13 extra masters, 
showed 237 pupils during the winter-half, and 218 dur- 
ing the summer-half. The number of amateurs tak- 
ing part in the choral practice and performances was 
from 40 to 50. There were 5 public and 12 private 
performances. III. The Institute for Sacred Music, 
in which department Professors Haupt, Julius Schnei- 
der, Léschhorn, and Herr Ressel, Kammermusikus, 
are the instructors, had 24 pupils, of whom 6 left at 
Easter; the nermal number is 20. 











